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MESSAGE. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Senate 

and  of  the  House  of  Delegates : 

Since  your  last  session,  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  State.  As  they  were  then  fully  explained, 
and  as  additional  details  will  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  give  a  general  statement  of 
their  present  condition. 

The  debt  of  the  State  is  now  fifteen  millions,  one  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  dollars;  but  when  the  stock,  authorised  by  existing  laws, 
shall  have  been  all  issued,  it  will  amount  to  fifteen  millions,  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  thousand. 

The  sinking  fund,  which,  last  year,  was  one  million,  thirteen  thou- 
sand, three  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars,  has  been  increased  to 
one  million,  seventy-six  thousand,  five  hundred  and  thirty-three 
dollars. 

For  the  year,  onding  the  first  day  of  the  present  month,  the  rev- 
enue, exclusive  of  the  sums  received  from  internal  improvement  com- 
panies, and  of  those  drawn  from  the  special  deposites,  amounted  to 
$255,078;  and  the  disbursements,  exclusive  of  payments  to  these  com- 
panies, and  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  to  $259,408;  and  this 
statement  shows  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  revenue  and  expen- 
ditures. 

The  whole  receipts  of  that  year  amounted  to  8842,237;  and  all  the 
expenditures  to  $845,288,  which  sum  includes  the  payment  of 
$585,819  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Treasurer,  the  demands  on  the 
treasury,  for  the  present  year,  will  amount  to  $927,000,  and  the  re- 
ceipts to  $300,905;  which  will  leave  a  deficiency  of  rather  more  than 
$620,000.  The  surplus  revenue,  now  remaining  on  deposite,  is 
$149,000,  which,  being  deducted  from  the  estimated  deficien- 
cy, will  leave  a  balance,  to  be  provided  for,  of  about  $470,000;  and 
after  the  present  year,  the  annual  deficiency  will  be  upwards  of  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

This  being  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  It  is  easier  to  perceive  the 


necessity  of  making  some  provision  to  support  the  credit  of  the  State, 
than  to  suggest  such  measures  as  will  accomplish  that  object  without 
being  oppressive  to  the  people. 

In  some  of  the  States,  a  disposition  has  been  manifested  to  rely  up- 
on the  general  government  for  the  payment  of  their  debts;  and  to 
claim  for  that  purpose,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  It  is  con- 
tended, that  these  lands  were  ceded  to  the  general  government,  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt;  and  that  the  debt  having 
been  paid,  the  States  are  now  entitled  to  the  revenue  arising  from 
that  source. 

A  statement  of  the  principal  facts,  connected  with  this  question, 
will  show  that  the  States  have  no  just  claim  to  the  revenue  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  public  land,  and  that  they  would  derive  but  lit- 
tle benefit  from  it,  if  they  had. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Virginia,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  South  and  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Connec- 
ticut, severally  claimed  such  portions  of  the  VVe stern  country,  as 
were  included  within  their  respective  limits;  and  subsequently  ceded 
them  to  the  United  States  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  Union. — 
Previous  to  the  cession,  Congress  had  given  a  pledge,  "that  the  un- 
appropriated lands,  which  might  be  ceded  or  relinquished  to  the 
United  States,  by  any  particular  State,  should  be  disposed  of  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  be  settled  and  formed  into 
distinct  republican  States." 

.  The  cessions  were  accordingly  made;  audit  was  stipulated  in  the 
Virginia  deed,  that  the  land  ceded,  "should  be  considered  a  common 
fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  be- 
come, or  shall  become,  niomber.^  of  the  confederation,  according  to 
their  usual  respective  portions  in  the  general  ehurge  and  expenditure 
and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and 
for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever." 

The  dee'ds  from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  contain  the  same 
conditions  as  that  of  Virginia;  while  the  other  States  relinquished 
their  titles,  in  more  general  terms,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
Union.  When  the  cession  v/as  made  by  Virginia,  Congress  had  no 
power  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  and  in^osts,"  but  was  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  the  State  governments,  for  "their  respective  proportions 
of  the  general  charge  and  expenditure."  The  public  lands,  inyield- 
innf  a  revenue  to  the  general  government,  relieved  the  States  to  the 
same  extent,  from  their  respective  proportions  of  the  general  charge; 
and  formed  a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members  of  the 
confederation,  according  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Virginia  deed. 

To  consider  the  United  States  as  having  no  other  right  to  the  V>  es- 
tern  territory,  besides  that  which  was  derived  from  the  deeds  of  ces- 
sion, is  to  place  the  subject  in  a  point  of  view,  the  most  favorable  to 
the  claims  recently  set  up  in  behalf  of  the  States.  But  to  understand 
the  question  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  prior  claims  of 


the  United  States;  and  also  the  circumstances,  under  which  Virginia 
and  other  States  relinquished  their  titles. 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  colonies,  controversies  existed 
among  them  respecting  their  territorial  limits;  which  interfered  with 
each  other  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  with  the  pretensions  of  France 
and  Spain,  in  running  westwardly  to  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
South  Sea.  By  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  western  claims  of  Great 
Britain  were  limited  to  the  Niississippi;  and  the  extensive  territory, 
claimed  by  France,  to  the  eastward  of  that  river,  v/as  ceded  to  the 
British  Crown.  After  the  declaration  of  independence,  it  was  con- 
tended by  some  of  the  States,  particularly  Rhode  Island,  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware  and  Maryland,  that  the  Crown  lands,  "if  wrested  from 
the  common  enemy  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  thirteen  States, 
ought  to  be  deemed  a  common  property,  subject  to  the  disposition  of 
Congress,  for  the  general  good." 

Maryland  protested  against  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  large  States 
and  insisted  "that  the  country,  unsettled  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  claimed  by  the  British  Crown,  and  ceded  to  it  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  should  be  considered  a  common  property,  subject  to  be  par- 
celled out  by  Congress  into  free,  convenient  and  independent  States." 

The  large  States  differed  among  themselves,  as  to  their  respective 
limits,  and  each  claimed  a  larger  portion  of  territory  than  the  rest 
were  willing  to  allow.  The  claims  of  the  Union  were  derived  from 
the  conquest  of  the  disputed  territory  by  means  of  the  common  force, 
and  from  the  treaty  of  peace,  under  which  all  the  rights  of  Great 
Britain,  both  in  the  soil  and  jurisdiction,  passed  to  the  United  States. 

This  subject  was  a  source  of  constant  irritation,  and  threatened  a 
dissolution  of  the  federal  alliance.  At  length  Virginia,  New  York, 
and  the  other  States,  -^vhich  claimod  the  western  lands,  successively 
relinquished  their  titles  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  Union. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  uncertainty  of  these  conflicting  claims 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  after  the  relinquishment  of  the  State  titles 
they  were  all  vested  in  the  United  States,  on  the  conditions  express- 
ed in  the  deeds  of  cession;  which,  being  accepted,  formed  a  compact 
between  the  General  Government  and  the  States.  The  ceding  States 
relinquished  a  portion  of  disputed  territory,  which  they  could  not  have 
retained  without  dissolving  the  Union,  nor  defended  with  their  sepa- 
rate force.  All  the  States  secure  the  benefit  of  having  a  common 
fund  provided,  for  discharging  the  debts  and  defraying  the  'expenses 
of  the  general  government;  and  fnrrehevin^  themselves,  to  the  extent 
of  that  fund,  from  "their  respective  proportions  of  the  general  charge 
and  expenditure." 

The  United  States  were  bound  to  indemnify  the  States  for  expen- 
ses previously  incurred;  and  were  obliged  to  purchase  the  Indian 
titles,  and  make  large  preliminary  expenditures,  before  the  lands  could 
be  sold;  and,  if  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  sales,  they 
assumed  all  the  burdens  of  the  compact,  without  deriving  a  single 


advantage  from  it.  The  States,  however,  evidently  intended  that  tiie 
territory,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  it,  sliould  be  surrendered  to 
the  United  States,  as  a  common  fund,  for  paying  the  general  charge 
and  expenditure,  or,  in  other  words,  I'or  paying  the  debts  an<i  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  general  government.  In  none  of  the  deeds  of 
,cession  is  tiicre  to  be  found  a  reservation  of  this  fund  for  the  separate 
use  of  the  ditferent  members  of  the  Union;  or  g.ny  stipulation,  that  it 
should  be  applied  exclusively  to  t!ie  payment  of  the  public  debt;  or 
the  slightest  mtimation,  that  it  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  .States 
•for  any  purpose  whatever. 

The  fourth  article  of  the  constitution  recognises  the  territory  as  be- 
longing to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  the  38th  number  of  the  Federalist,  alludes  to  this 
territory  "as  a  mine  of  vast  wealth  to  the  United  States,"  and  re- 
marks that  "a  very  large  portion  of  this  fund  has  already  been  sur- 
icndcred  by  the  States."  He  then  expresses  the  hope  that  the  remain- 
ing States  will  give  similar  proofs  of  their  equity  and  generosity,  and 
that  the  whole  territory  will  soon  become  "«  national  stock."  The 
remaining  States  subsequently  relinquished  their  claims,  and  the 
whole  fund  was  surrendered  to  the  Union. 

Judge  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Johnson  vs.  Mcintosh,  declares  that  "the  JStafes  ceded 
that  territory,  generally,  to  the  United  States,  on  conditions  express- 
gA  in  the  deeds  of  cession,  which  demonstrate  the  opinion,  that  they 
^ceded  the  soil  as  well  as  jurisdiction,  and,  that  in  doing  so,  they  grant- 
ed a  productive  fund  to  the  government  of  the  Union." 

It  was  granted,  wdien  the  States  were  bound  by  the  articles  of 
confederation,  to  levy  taxes  for  their  respective  proportions  of  "all 
charges  of  war,  and  all  other  exponsoa  incurred  for  the  commoii  de- 
fence and  general  welfare."  '\  hether  these  taxes  were  laid  by  Con- 
gress, or  the  J*tatc3,  they  were  to  be  paid  by  the  i)eople  of  the  States; 
and  it  W'as  equally  important,  in  either  case,  to  convert  the  public  land 
into  a  permanent  fund  for  paying  the  debts  and  expenses  of  the  U- 
nion;  which  must  otherwise  have  been  provided  for  by  oppres- 
sive taxes  and  imposts. 

They  were  ceded  by  the  States,  and  accepted  by  the  United 
States,  for  that  purpose;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  upon  w  hat 
jiuthority  they  can  be  applied  to  any  other  use  or  purpose  wdiatever. 
It  was,  indeed,  apprehended  that  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  might 
revive  the  territorial  question,  and  create  other  disputes  on  the  same 
subject.  In  the  7th  number  of  the  Federalist  it  is  urged  as  a  reason 
for  adopting  the  constitution,  that  if  the  Union  were  at  an  end,  "the 
States,  which  have  made  cessions,  on  a  principle  of  f(3deral  compro- 
mise, WT>uld  be  apt,  when  the  motive  of  the  grant  had  ceased,  to  re- 
claim the  lands  as  a  reversion.  '\  he  other  States  would  no  doubt 
insist  on  a  proportion,  by  right  of  representation.  'I'heir  argument 
would  be,  that  a  grant  once  made,  could  not  be  revoked;  and  that 


the  justice  of  their  participating  in  territory  acquired  or  secured,  hf 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  confederacy,  remained  undiminished.  If,  con- 
trary to  probabiUty,  it  should  be  admitted  by  all  the  States,  that  each 
had  a  right  to  a  share  of  this  common  stock,  there  would  still  be  a 
difficulty  as  to  a  proper  rule  of  apportionment.  Different  principles 
would  be  set  up  by  different  States  for  this  purpose;  and  as  they 
would  affect  the  opposite  interest  of  the  parties,  they  might  not  easi'^ 
ly  be  susceptible  of  a  pacific  adjustment." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  difficulties,  anticipated  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  from  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  are  likely  to  arise  from  the 
agitation  of  the  scheme  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  pubHc 
lands.  The  old  States  contend  for  a  share,  according  to  representa"- 
tion;  the  new  States  insist  upon  more,  and  some  of  them  are  disposed 
to  claim  all  the  unsold  tracts  within  their  limits.  The  Southern  States 
might  claim  an  interest  in  proportion  to  their  whole  population;  while 
the  ceding  States  might  expect  a  retrocession,  on  the  ground,  that  the 
territory  was  no  longer  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  the  grant. 

The  land  bill,  passed  by  Congress  in  1833  and  vetoed  by  General 
Jackson,  provided  for  a  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  pub- 
lic domain,  whether  included  in  the  original  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  cessions  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas.  It  proposed 
"to  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  States,  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent,  out  of  the  aggregate  proceeds,  before  any  division  took  place 
among  the  States  generally."  'J  he  new  and  old  States  were  then  to 
receive  their  proportions  of  the  residue,  and  to  "apply  the  amount  re- 
ceived, either  to  the  purposes  of  education,  or  the  colonization  of  free 
people  of  color,  or  for  internal  improvements,  or  for  debts  which  may 
have  been  contracted  by  the  States,  for  internal  Impiuvemenis." 

The  bill  proposed  to  distribute  among  the  States,  for  State  purposes, 
a  fund  which  had  been  surrendered  to  the  general  government  for  na- 
tional purposes;  and  to  distribute  it  in  a  different  proportion.for  the  sep- 
erate  use  of  the  States,  from  that,  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  used 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  Union.  It  proposed  to  appropriate  the 
public  lands,  purchased  from  France  and  Spain,  to  the  construction  of 
State  rail  roads  and  canals,  and  to  the  support  of  State  schools;  tc 
which  objects,  the  revenue  exi)ended  in  that  purchase  could  not  have 
been  applied.  It  will  hardly  be  contended,  that  the  general  govern- 
ment lias  power  over  these  subjects;  or  that  Congress  has  the  authori- 
ty to  place  the  public  money  under  the  control  of  the  State  Legisla- 
tures, to  be  expended  in  the  exercise  of  powers  reserved  to  the 
States. 

This  bill,  which  was  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United' 
States,  and  of  the  compact  between  the  General  Government  and  the 
States,  was  perhaps,  as  free  from  objections  as  any  other  that  could 
be  passed  for  a  similar  object.  The  principle  of  distributing  the  rev- 
enue of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  proposed,  can  never  be  es-' 
tablished,  without  disturbing  the  constitutional  relations  between  the' 


« 

General  Government  and  the  Slates,  and  finally  destroying  the  lin> 
its,  which  were  hitended  to  separate  their  functions  and  powers. 
Congress  and  State  Legislatures  are  now  responsible  to  their  re- 
spective constituents;  and  there  will  always  be  some  check  upon  their 
extravagance,  while  they  know,  that  each  must  provide  the  means 
of  paying  its  own  debts  and  expenses.  But  if  the  general  govern- 
ment be  made  the  collector  of  what  the  States  are  to  expend,  every 
restraint  will  be  removed,  and  Congress,  under  the  influence  of  State 
claims  and  State  creditors,  will  become  the  humble  instrument  for 
laying  new  taxes  and  heavier  imposts,not  "to  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide lor  the  common  defence  of  the  United  States,"  but  to  redeem- 
stocks,  issued  for  the  use  of  internal  improvement  companies,  and 
which  would  increase  in  amount,  in  proportion  to  the  facility  of  their 
redemption. 

If  the  public  lands  had  become  a  mine  of  wealth,  as  expected  by 
Mr.  Madison,  and  tlie  revenue  from  that  and  other  sources,  had  pro- 
duced an  unavoidable  surplus  beyond  the  expenditures  of  the  gener- 
al government,  there  would  be  a  strong  inducement  for  amending 
the  constitution,  so  as  to  authorize  the  application  of  it  to  the  relief  of 
the  States.  But  the  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  pubHc  lands, 
including  the  cost  of  purchase,  have  been  greater  than  the  receipts; 
and  the  whole  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  not  more  than  equal 
to  the  annual  expenditures.  Therefore,  whatever  portion  of  it  is  ta- 
ken away,  must  be  replaced  by  additional  taxes  on  the  people.  The 
deficiency  would  be  supplied  by  an  increase  of  the  tarifl";  and,  as  the 
duties  on  imported  articles  form  a  part  of  their  cost,  they  are  increas- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  profits  of  the  importers  and  retailers,  till  the 
tax  fmully  paid  bj  tlie  consumer,  is  twice  as  much  as  the  revenue 
paid  into  the  treasury.  Increased  duties  on  wines,  silks,  and  other 
luxuries,  would  not  aifect  the  great  body  of  the  people;  but  the  policy 
of  protection  enters  uito  every  adjustment  of  the  tariff  and  the  Amer- 
ican system,  as  it  is  called,  is  best  supported  by  taxes  on  the  imple- 
ments of  trade  and  husbandry,  on  the  materials  for  building  and 
equipping  ships,  on  clothing,  blankets,  sugar,  salt,  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life. 

The  people  could  derive  no  benefit  from  the  distribution  of  any 
part  of  the  public  revenue,  unless  they  were  relieved,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  necessity  of  paying  back  a  much  larger  amount.  But 
when  the  advocates  ot  tliis  sclieme,  speak  of  returning  money  to  the 
people,  they  mean  that  it  is  to  be  transferred  from  their  representa- 
tive in  Congress,  to  their  representatives  in  the  different  legislatures; 
that,  instead  of  being  used  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  Union,  it 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  separate  use  of  twenty-six  States.  Under 
such  a  plan  of  distribution,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  would  be 
at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  they  are  now; 
and  w  hcthcr  this  portion  of  the  public  revenue  be  claimed  for  the 
people  or  the  States,  it  is  well  for  both  to  reflect,  that  while  they  arc 


appearing  to  be  the  advocates  of  State  rights,  they  are  really  conced- 
ing powers  to  the  general  government,  wliich  may  be  extended  tO' 
every  object  that  requires  the  expenditure  of  money. 

The  assumption  of  State  debts,  would  probably  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  distribution  of  the  public  revenue,  and  w^ould  only  be 
an  application  of  the  same  principle  to  a  ditfercnt  object.  It  has  al- 
ready been  contended,  that  the  general  government  has  the  power  to 
assume  the  debts  of  the  States,  not  because  it  was  granted,  but  be- 
cause it  has  been  exercised.  The  precedent,  referred  to,  is  the  act 
of  1790,  by  which.  Congress  assumed  State  debts,  in  certain  propor- 
tions, to  the  amount  of  twenty-one  million?,  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  But  payment  was  not  to  be  made  to  State  creditors,  if  it 
could  be  ascertained  that  their  certificates  of  debt  were  issued  for 
any  other  purpose,  than  for  services  or  supplies  towards  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  The  holders  of  these  certificates  were  consider- 
ed creditors  of  the  United  States,  because  the  debts,  of  which  they 
held  the  evidence,  were  contracted  by  the  States  in  the  common 
struggle  for  independence.  If  an  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this 
act  to  prove  that  the  general  government  has  the  power  to  assume 
State  debts,  contracted  for  canals  and  rail  roads,  the  question  of  pow- 
er w^ould  be  considered  as  settled,  if  continued  appropriations  were 
made  by  Congress  to  aid  the  States  in  the  construction  of  such  works. 
Constitutional  objections  being  once  removed,  the  only  obstacle  to  a 
general  assumption,  would  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  apportioning, 
among  the  States,  the  benefit  of  shifting  their  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities upon  the  Union.  The  debt  of  Maryland  is  fifteen  millions, 
and  taking  that  as  the  scale  of  assumption,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
create  a  national  debt  of  at  least  five  hundred  mlllione  of  df>llarhj,  to 
relieve  her  from  her  present  liabilities.  The  government  stock,  issued 
for  this  purpose,  would  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  States  and 
their  creditors,  and  form  a  fund  for  new  enterprises,  new  banks,  and 
for  speculations  of  every  kind;  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
\vould  produce  the  necessity  for  another  resumption. 

The  public  lands  have  been  so  often-  made  the  subject  ol  executive 
communications,  that  I  could  not  withhold  my  own  opinions,  without 
appearing  to  concur  in  the  sentiments  of  others,  nor  express  them 
without  examining  the  question  at  greater  length  than  is  consistent 
with  the  proper  limits  of  a  message.  It  is  for  Congress,  however,  to 
decide  how  this  question  is  to  be  disposed  of;  and  whether  it  be  de- 
termined that  the  public  territory  belongs  to  the  States,  or  the  Union, 
it  will  still  be  necessary  for  this  State  to  resort  to  some  other  means 
for  the  support  of  her  credit,  and  the  fulfilment  of  her  engagements. 
Her  portion  of  this  fund,  under  the  new  census,  would  probably  not 
exceed  eighty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  which  would  leave  an  annual- 
deficiency  of  more  than  five  hundred  thousand,  to  be  provided  for  in 
some  other  way.  The  Legislature  will,  no  doubt  carcftilly  consider' 
every  circumstance  connected  with  the  debt  and  finances  of  the 
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State,  and  will  adopt  such  measures,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to- 
presei*ve  the  public  credit,  and  provide  for  every  just  claim  on  the 
Treasury. 

The  currency  of  this  State  consists  of  various  kinds  of  paper,  issued 
by  banks  under  authority  of  their  charterSjby  other  corporations  with- 
out authority,  and  by  private  associations  and  individuals,  under  the 
pretext  of  supplying  their  neighbois  with  change.  These  private  is- 
sues will  probably  cease  when  s])ccie  pa}  raents  are  resumed,  but  the 
banks,  the  savings  institutions,  and  other  corporations,  which  have  is- 
sued notes,  or  certificates  for  small  sums,  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
exercise  that  privilege,  as  long  as  it  is  found  to  be  profitable.  The 
small  currency,  furnished  by  these  corporations,  though  preferable  in 
some  respects  to  the  notes  of  individuals,  is  more  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic; because  it  is  issued  to  a  much  larger  amount,  and  has  a  more  per- 
manent eflect  in  j)reventing  the  circulation  of  specie.  If  the  people 
prefer  the  use  of  specie  for  change,  and  for  dealings  of  trifling  a- 
mount,  they  certainly  ought  to  liave  their  choice;  and  this  they  never 
can  have,  while  small  notes  of  every  description  are  permitted  to 
circulate  through  the  State. 

Many  persons  are  under  the  impression,  that  all  the  evils  of  a  de- 
ranged currency  have  been  produced  by  the  measures  of  the  gener- 
al government,  and  that,  under  the  administration  of  Gen.  Harrison 
they  will  be  removed  without  the  aid  of  State  legislation. 

Without  intending  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  the  currency, 
I  will  briefly  state  my  reasons  for  believing,  that  too  much  is  expected 
from  Gen.  Harrison's  administration,  and  that  it  will  not  be  in  his 
})ower  to  correct  the  evils,  of  which  so  many  complain. 

The  currency,  which  has  been  so  much  deranged,  is   the  currency 

of  the  different  States;  and  consists    of  paper    of  every  kind,  issued 

under  the  authority,  or  by  the  permission,  of  the  State  Legislatures. 
If  too  much  of  this  paper  was  put  in  circulation,  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  corporations  that  issued  it;  and  if  there  were  too  many  banks  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  States  that  chartered  them.  It  has  been  suppos- 
ed, that  the  United  States  Cank  regulated  the  State  Banks,  and  pre- 
vented the nl  from  increasing  in  number.  But  it  could  only  restrain 
the  operations  of  other  banks,  by  first  receiving  their  notes,  and  then 
drawing  upon  them,  every  week,  or  month,  for  the  balances  due.  It 
had  no  control  over  weak  and  discredited  banks,  because  t  w^ould 
not  take  their  notes;  and  could  only  regulate  those,  which  were 
ni  high  credit,  and  which  could  regulate  each  other,  by  the  same 
process  of  frequent  settlements.  It  was  defective,  too,  as  a  regula- 
tor in  this  particular,  that,  when  other  banks  discounted  too  freely  and 
stood.in  need  of  restraints,  it  laboured  under  the  same  difficulty,  and 
required  to  be  checked  in  its  own  movements;  for  the  State 
banks  very  seldom  extended  their  business,  unless  the  national  bank 
fn-st  set  the  example.  Whenever  it  enlarged  its  discounts,  they  did 
the  same;  and  then  it  was  rather  in  a  situation  to  require  assistance, 
than  to  ex'crcise  a  i)roper  control.     Cut  if  instead    of  behig  often  a 
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debtor,  it  had  managed  its  affairs  sf(  prndeiith'  as  to  be  alvvaj-s  a  cre- 
ditor of  other  banks,  there  was  nothins;  to  jjrevent  it  from  sustain- 
ing institutions  that  were  unsound,  and  injuringothers  that  were  wor- 
thy of  the  public  confidence;  and  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  giving 
the  banks  and  merchants  of  a  commercial  city,  great  advantages  ov- 
er those  of  the  rival  cities. 

The  national  bank,  however,  might  be  ])radent,  vigilant,  and  im- 
partial, and  still  be  inefficient  as  a  regulator;  because  the  State 
banks  could  always  escape  from  its  control,  by  refusing  to  pay  spe- 
cie, or  by  otherwise  discrediting  their  notes;  and  thus  place  themsel- 
ves out  of  reach  of  the  regulating  power,  at  the  very  time  they  stood 
most  in  need  of  it. 

The  condition  of  the  currency  in  the  several  States,  during  differ- 
ent periods,  furnishes  the  proof,  th.at  its  value  depends  on  State  legis- 
lation, and  not  on  the  influence  of  a  national  bank. 

The  United  States  Bank  went  into  operation  in  1817,  and  from 
that  period  to  the  year  1825,  its  influence  was  not  perceptible  in  any 
of  the  States  that  encouraged  excessive  banking.  The  currency  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  was  as  much  depreciated 
during  the  greatest  portion  of  that  period,  as  tliat  of  Mississippi  is 
now;  and  w^as  gradually  restored  to  a  sound  state  by  the  operation  of 
their  own  la\vs,  and  by  the  determination  of  the  people  of  those 
States,  to  rid  themselves  of  paper  money  which  had  lost  its  value.— 
The  process,  by  which  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  relieved  from 
their  depreciated  paper,  is  described  in  (he  following  paragraphs  pub- 
lished   in  Niles'  Register  in  February,,   1823. 

"More  good  news. — Bills  of  the  bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
KenUicky,  ttr  an  anv>«nt  of  Govoji  liundred  thousand  dollars,  were 
burnt  at  Frankfort  on  the  15th  ultimo.  A  few  more  good  fii'es  like 
this,  and  we  shall  begin  to  expect  remittances  from  our  friends  in 
Kentucky." 

"Kentucky  is  going  on  nobly  in  the  work  of  burning  paper  money. 
There  was  lately  another  great  {uu-ification  of  the  currency,  by 
fire;  81,400,000,  in  notes  of  the  bank  of  Kentucky,  besides  the  con- 
flagration of  the  paper  of  the  bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  have  been 
committed  to  the  flames." 

The  United  States  Bank  had  then  been  in  operation  six  years  with- 
out being  able  to  equalize  the  exchanges  between  the  western  States 
and  the  eastern  cities,  or  to  restrain  excessive  banking,  or  to  correct 
the  evils  of  a  depreciated  currency.  During  that  period,  the  notes  of 
many  of  the  banks  in  specie  paying  States,  were  at  as  great  a  dis- 
count as  the  currency  of  any  western  State;  and  througliout  the  whole 
country,  banks  continued  to  multiply  and  explode,  as  if  no  national 
bank   had  been  employed  in  reguladng  their  movements. 

Some  of  the  New  England  banks  were  able  to  continue  specie  pay- 
ments during  the  last  war,  when  there  was  no  natiojial  bank,  b(;cause 
tlieir  discounts  were  in  proportion  to  their  means.     If  die  eastern 
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States  had  chartered  too  many  banks,  or  permitted  them  to  run  in- 
to every  kind  of  excess,  no  national  bank,  no  administration  of  the 
general  government,  could  have  preventetl  the  depreciation  of  their 
currency. 

'J'he  iVamcrs  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  no  con- 
ception that  a  national  bank,  or  any  incidental  power  of  the  general 
government,  could  regulate  or  restrain  the  paper  currency  of  the 
States;  and  therefore  expressly  prohibited  them  from  emitting  bills  of 
credit  This  restriction  has  been  rendered  nearly  inetiectual  by  the 
agency  of  banks;  and  the  States,  after  giving  birth  to  a  numerous 
progency  of  corporations,  whose  business  it  is  to  issue  paper  money, 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  a  regulator  to  give  their  differe  nt  curren- 
cies a  unifi  )rm  value. 

The  States  have  ample  power  over  their  own  corporations,  and 
their  own  paper  money;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  making  use  of  a 
fiscal  agent  of  the  general  government  for  tlie  management  of  either. 
If  it  be  desirable  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  small  notes  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  banks,  to  limit  their  issues,  and  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  specie,  the  State  legislatures  can  accomplish  these  objects, 
without  the  aid  of  a  national  bank, 

Heports  have  been  received  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
Road  Company,  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail  Road  Compa- 
ny, and  the  Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  Rail  Road  Company,  and  will 
be,  submitted,  with  other  papers,  in  a  few  days.  No  report  has  yet 
been  received  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  The 
only  information  I  have  in  relation  to  these  companies,  is  already 
know  to  the  public,  or  is  contained  in  their  annual  reports. 

'J'iio  Annnpolis;    Rail    Roadie    finished    tO  its  intersection  with    the 

Washington  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Koad,  and  is 
jriow  open  ihr  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  produce. 

The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail  itoad  has  been  in  constant 
operation  since  last  spring,  and  now  forms  the  long  desired  connex- 
ion between  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  canals  and  rail  roads  of 
Pennsylvania, 

The  S  ide  Water  Canal  has  also  been  completed  within  the  present 
year,  and  has  already  been  the  means  of  bringing  a  large  trade  to  the 
city  of  lialtiuiore.  llie  State  has  no  interest  in  this  work  as  a  stock- 
holder, and  no  pecuniary  connexion  with  it,  except  as  a  creditor;  but, 
in  proportion  to  its  extent,  there  is  jjerhaps  no  other  public  work  that 
will  contribute  so  largely  to  the  trade  and  pi'osperity  of  Daltimore. 
And  the  completion  of  this  canal  is  not  the  less  gratifying  to  our  citi- 
zens, on  account  of  the  equal  advantages  which  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania wil!  derive  from  it,  in  securing  for  their  various  products,  a 
convenient  outlet,  and  a  choice  of  markets. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Rail  Road  company  have  been 
settled  in  j)ursuance  of  the  act  of  last  session,  ch.  323. 

The  commissioners,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  were  arduously 
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engaged  for  a  considerable  time  in  examining  acconnts,  ascertaining 
tlamages,  and  adjusting  claims  against  the  company,  and  in  dispo- 
sing of  the  materials  and  eftects  which  remained  in  the  possession 
of  its  officers  and  agents.  The  books,  maps  and  papers,  belonging 
to  it,  have  been  placed  in  the  land  otlice,  as  directed  by  the  act  of 
Assenjibly;  and  the  final  report  of  the  commissioners  will  be  trans- 
tnitted  to  you,  with  other  papers  on  the  same  subject. 

Supposing  the  Eastern  ^hore  Rail  Road  to  be  abandoned,  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Rail  Koad,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
are  the  only  w^orks  which  now  remain  unfinished.  The  Rail  Road 
company  will  not  probably  require  further  aid  from  the  State  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  will  not  suffer  the  interest  on  their  portion 
of  the  public  debt  to  fall  on  the  Treasury. 

The  canal  is  not  only  unfinished,  but  the  company  are  without  the 
means  of  continuing  their  operations.  The  debt  contracted  for 
their  use,  is  a  dead  weight  on  the  State,  and  so  it  will  remain  till  the 
whole  line  of  the  canal  is  opened  to  Cumberland.  While  every  one 
perceives  the  necessit}'  of  doing  something,  it  is  difficult  to  devise 
any  practicable  scheme  for  continuing  the  work.  The  State  is 
without  the  means  of  raising  money  for  that  purpose,  and  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  desperate  experiment  to  send  a  new  set  of  bonds 
into  the  European  markets. 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  with 
a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State  in  re- 
lation to  the  refusal  of  the  Governor  of  New  York  to  deliver  up 
certain  fugitives  from  justice.  These  communications  relate  to  a 
subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  and  are  intend- 
ed to  call  the  attention  of  th<?  slave  lioldiii^  9la.tts  tu  tliu  uuccssit^  of 

some  concert  of  action,  if  New  York  or  other  States  should  unfortu- 
natt'jy  persist  in  disregarding  their  constitutional  rights.  In  giving 
to  this  subject  the  serious  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled,  you 
will  no  doubt  perceive  the  advantage  of  postponing  legislative  action 
upon  it,  till  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  been 
given  in  the  case  of  Nathan  Beinis  and  others.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  this  case  involves  nearly  every  question  that  can  arise  re- 
specting the  constitutional  rights  of  slave  holders,  and  the  validity  of 
such  btate  laws  as  have  the  effect  of  obstructing  the  exercise  of 
those  rights.  The  southern  States  are  indebted  to  the  justice  and 
liberality  of  Pennsylvania  for  an  opportimity  of  bringing  these 
questions  to  a  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Meredith  and 
Mr.  Nelson,  who  have  been  employed  as  counsel  to  represent  this 
State,  have  informed  me  that  the  case  is  now  ready  for  trial;  and 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  brought  to  a  termination  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature. 

I  consider  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  an  ordinance  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  which  is  odious  and  oppressive  to  a  numerous  and 
meritorious  class  of  our  citizens:  I  mean  the  ordinance,  approved  the 
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r2th  of  last  March,  and  entitled  "a  farther  supplement  to  an  ordi- 
nance to  preserve  the  navicration  of  the  harbor  of  Baltimore." 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance,  duties  are  levied  under 
the  title  of  wharfage,  on  all  articles  "  landed  on  the  public  wharves, 
from  on  board  any  vessels  lying  at  said  w^harves,  or  placed  thereon 
for  the  purpose  of  shipment  or  exposui'e  for  sale."  Goods  or  pro- 
duce, delivered  from  vessels  at  the  public  wharves,  or  taken  on 
board,  are  taxed  with  wharfage,  "  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  con- 
signee, or  in  the  event  of  there  being  none,  by  the  master  of  the 
vessel."  If  the  articles  are  not  landed  on  the  wharves,  but  are  mere- 
ly transferred  from  one  vessel  to  another,  the  wharfage  is  half  price. 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  same  kind  of  wharfage  is  collected  by 
the  owners  of  private  wharves,  and  that  no  vessel  can  escape  from  it, 
unless  she  can  find  room  to  land  or  take  in  her  cargo  at  some  wharf 
belonging  to  the  State.  No  one  complains  of  the  regular  wharfage, 
which  has  always  been  charged  upon  every  vessel  in  proportion  to 
her  tonnage:  the  grievance  is,  that  vessels  lying  at  a  wharf  and  pay- 
ing wharfage,  can  make  no  use  of  it,  without  also  paying  a  duty  on 
every  thing  that  is  landed  or  taken  on  board.  The  articles  carried 
by  the  boatmen  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  never  have  an  owner  when 
this  tax  is  to  be  paid;  and  the  wliole  burden  of  it  falls  on  the  master 
or  owner  of  the  vessel. 

Within  a  few  days  past,  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  of  Tobacco  Planters,  lately  held  in 
Washington  City;  and  particularly  to  the  resolution  requesting  "the 
Governors  of  the  several  States,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislatures  of  their  several  States 

to  tKo  ciibjoot  of  tbo  American  tobacco  trado  m  foreign  countries." 

Having  had  no  time  to  examine  this  subject,  or  to  consider  the  ten- 
dency of  the  measures  recommended,  I  can  only  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Convention,  by  calling  your  attention  to  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

WM.  GRASON. 
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